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Thomas Bailey Aldrich wrote delightful verse and
was a charming man, but little things sometimes irri-
gated him greatly. I remember him coming into the
dub evidently as cross as two sticks. The publishers
had had the " cheek " to refuse a poem of his. I asked
why. "Oh, I suppose they found it too meter-icious."
And this was long before the days of free verse.

Louis Aldrich made a fortune from the play "My
Pardner," taken from the Bret Harte story called
Tennessee's Pardner.

When Louis Aldrich was chairman of the house
committee of The Players, I saw him one noon standing
at the door of the dining room, talking to Walter, the
head waiter. Presently, in a loud voice, he said:

41 Walter, what is the lunch to-day ?"

"Pork chops and sausages, sir.'1

'' An insult to the house committee.''

Then later at the table:

"Walter, bring me some of that damn CHristian
food/'

Henry E. Dixey and Louis were in a war play to-
gether, an4 I heard the latter pray Harry (who had the
part of a New York policeman) to spare him when he
gave a long speech about the flag. I was one of the
first-night audience, and at that most pathetic climax
about Old Glory, etc., the policeman suddenly fell
dead.

Many actors have a ready wit. Jack Wendall be-
came quite famous for his excellent portrayal of the
dog in Rostand's "Chanticleer." One of these silly,
satisfied business men was a guest at The Players and,
meeting Jack, insisted upon his giving an example ofley, he had reached the goal
